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WORTH-WHILE THEMES FOR THE MOTION PICTURES 








Persons who like the motion picture at 
its best and enjoy speculating on what a 
handmaiden to history and literature it 
might become, find encouragement for their 
hopes in the growing tendency of the more 
earnest stars who control their own choice 
to select worth-while themes. 

A conspicuous example is Charles Ray 
who, having completed James Whitcomb 
Riley’s ‘‘ The Girl I Loved,’’ has announced 
his purpose to make an elaborate picturiza- 
tion of ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.’’ 
This epic poem, it is promised, is to be 
translated with all the aceuracy that care- 
ful historical research can assure and made 
not only commercially attractive but worthy 
of the fast multiplying school screens. 

The action of the Ray version will begin 
on board the Mayflower and continue 
through the important events of the Pilgrim 


colony to the pretty romantic denouement 
as related in Longfellow’s lines. It is said 
that Mr. Ray’s research department has un- 
covered a wealth of authentic dramatic 
background not disclosed either in the poem 
or in school histories that will be made a 
part of the picture version. 

It is not widely known, for instance, that 
the crew of the Mayflower was composed of 
as fierce a lot of swashbuckling adventurers 
as ever scuttled a ship; that their chief, 
Captain Jones, had twice been imprisoned 
for piracy; that they treated the Pilgrims 
with great severity on the historic voyage, 
and that they landed the colonists at a 
point where they believed they would perish 
from climatic rigors. 

The terrible hardships of the Pilgrims, 
their experiences with the Indians, the con- 


The Book of the Year on 
“INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THEIR USE” 


The Twenty-First 
Yearbook 


version of John Alden (whom Charles Ray 
will portray) to the faith of Priscilla Mul- 
lens, the institution of America’s annual 
Thanksgiving custom, the detail of Ameri- 
ca’s first love story and the dramatic wed- 
ding in which it culminated, are mentioned 
as some of the important historical episodes 
which Mr. Ray will include in his picture, 
upon which he says he is prepared to ex- 
pend $500,000.00. 

This enterprise will encourage the proph- 
ets in and out of the realm of the pictures 
who have predicted that the cinema would 
gradually find its mission in‘ the higher 
things and develop on its intellectual side 
in harmony with the splendid technical im- 
provement that has only emphasized the 
trivial and shallow subject matter upon 
which it has wasted too much of its great 
resources. 


A Story of Teaching 


“THE HIGHEST AND NOBLEST, THE 
MOST DELICATE AND BEAU- 


TIFUL OF ARTS.” 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 


OF EDUCATION 


Price $1.60 Postpaid 


With a record of successful service in summer-school classes 
studying the measurement of intelligence, the Twenty-First 
Yearbook continues to be one of the authoritative books on 
the history, principles and administrative use of intelligence 
testing. It was written by such leaders as Thorndike, Colvin, 


Rugg, Whipple. Holmes, Layton, 


Davis, Rogers, Pintner, 


Trabue, Miller and Bessie Lee Gambrill. Thousands of copies 
have been sold and we are glad to announce that there is a 
heavy demand for it this autumn. The Twenty-First Yearbook 
is particularly desirable for all who desire a comprehensive 
study of intelligence testing in a single volume. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy. 


(STREET AND NUMBER) 


(CITY AND STATE) 


Price 


$1.00 


(DATE) 


In a letter to the teachers of the 
Fourth Supervisory District of 
Wayne County, N. Y., August 
21, 1922, District Superintendent 
Lewis H. Clark wrote: 


“And right at the start I am 
asking those who have not already 
done so to read Jean Mitchell's 
School by Angelina W. Wray is- 
sued by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, BI ington 
Ill. It is a charming book and 
cannot fail to benefit and cheer 
you as you begin another year’s 
work. It can be bought of the 
compeny for $1.00. *** I ear- 
nestly request you either to buy it 
or to get access to it in some, 
way and TO READ IT. 





“With Jean Mitchell may you 
find teaching ‘the highest and 
noblest, the most delicate and 
beautiful of arts,’ and like her 
may you enter the lives of your 
pupils with lasting benefit to them 
and to yourselves.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 





| “GLUEY” TEACHES THE VALUE 
OF USING GOOD TOOLS 


From Primary Tads to College “Grads” Gluey 
suits every pasting purpose. That smooth 
creaminess is put there to stay until the last 
| drop is used. No mussy mixing with water. 
It Dries Fast, Sticks Tight. 


SPECIFY “‘“GLUEY”’ 
Send 10 Cents for Full Size Handy Tube. 


| THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS Dept. 113 OHIO 


“STICKS LIKE A BROTHER” 














The Books You Want Now! 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


THE BEST THANKSGIVING BOOK (46c) « 
By Jeseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s enter- 
tainments of every description for this special occasion including 50 
recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, ete. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS (48c) 
C. Si cr. 160 pages. There are 45 recitations, monologues 
and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues and plays, 9 songs, 7 drills, 
10 acrostics, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For all grades. 


METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION IN INTERMEDIATE AND 
GRAMMAR GRADES ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Demi 232.pages. Cloth. Just published! A helpful 
handbook for the teacher, sufficiently comprehensive in its scope and 
suggestions to cover the entire composition work of the intermediate 
and grammar grades. It affords original methods and a variety of 
material which will give life to the composition work of any school. 


PRIMARY SEAT WORK, SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES (85c) 
By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 
definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting 
educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR ($1.00) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New 
York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, the U. 8S. Government, and hundreds 
of towns and cities. Also recommended in State Courses of Study. 
Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES (WITH CARDS) ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ 
use.) Contains 30 games, designed to establish the habit of correct 
speech and to increase the child's vocabulary. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES (85c) 

y Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian Mclean Waldo. 123 pages. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active 
interest in number and to make the child skillful in applying it 
directly and naturally through the ‘make-believe’ element and the 
idea of friendly contest 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 
Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and s is new ready!—the complete 
standard teachers guide book. Many new things have been added. 
Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. 8B, 17 E. 23d Street 
“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” CHICAGO! 

















A Complete Basic Course in American 
Literature 


History of American Literature 
Selections from American 
Literature 


By L. W. Payne, Jr., Professor of English, 
University of Texas 


These companion volumes give a ¢ fe survey 
of our literature with ample selections from major 
writers representing all parts of the country. 1. New 
York and the Middle Atlantic States; II. New England; 
IIL. The South; IV. The Middle and Far West. 


Full notes and suggestive questions and exercises; 
unqualified indorsement of teachers and superintend- 
ents, and—best of all—loved by the student. 

If a one-book course is desired, Payne’s American 
Literary Readings with Introductory History will meet 
your needs. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A few of our well known materials for schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
Colors Plain Drawing Papers 
Pressed and Wax Crayons Tonal Poster Paper 
in Pasteboard and Metal Tempera Poster Colors 
Boxes Scissors 
Industrial Drawing Kits Raphia and Reed 
Art Enamel Basket Bottoms 
Moldolith Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Adhezo Kindergarten Supplies 
Embeco Paste Powder 


If you are not familiar with these supplies send for 
catalogs, prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
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RIGHTS : ; The Pursuit of Happiness 


are ideals of our crvilizanon. 


Chief amon}, the factors con- 
tributing, to the attamment 
of these ideals is Universal 
Education. 


Sone = Schock jy I We strive with you toward | 


Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request ! ME Z Greater 
Please pave your ofSciel pounce 
National 
Scientific Apparatus for z z Progress 
Laboratories vee , (i I\ 
A Aarculture bn Dy Z Through 
B Biology sf bef Zi Education 
G Physics and Chemistry beth ; 4) | 


New 445 page edition 
Other special catalogs and bulletin» 


School Room Equipment 
4 Loose Leaf Note Books 
SC General School Supplies 

New enlarged edinon 

Diplomas, Certificates, etc. 

D a * Catalog and 


—_ ate 


A Mark 0f£ Service 


ELC 


Ww. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


, lmp« te and E; xporters ¢ 
and School Supplies 











Why as well as Where 


THE FRYE—ATWOOD NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Do more than locate boundaries. They do more than supply geographical facts. They show 
how to interpret these facts as they affect human life. They show the meaning behind geograph- 


ical principles. They maximate the student’s eager interest. They minimize the teacher’s striving. 


A new departure in the study of state geography is reflected in 


THE ILLINOIS WORKBGOK IN GEOGRAPHY 


By FRED K. BRANOM, The Chicago Normal College 


This is one of a series of state geography workbooks which mark decadence of the old formal 


state supplements and the substitution of problem and project work in the study of the state. 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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President—J. O. Engleman, Joliet. 

First Vice President—Florence Holbrook, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1922. 

Western Division of the I. S. T. A., Galesburg, Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 12 and 13, 1922, The speakers 
already engaged include President Lotus D. Coffman, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. C. E. Chadsey, Dean of 
College of Education, U. of I., Urbana; State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair; and Miss Bessie Cooper of the 
Western Illinois Teachers’ College. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Lawrence- 
ville, Thursday and Friday, October 12 and 13, 1922. 
Arrangements are made to have for speakers Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis and Commissioner 
John J. Tigert. 

Upper Illinois Valley Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Princeton, Thursday and Friday, 
October 12 and 13, 1922. Program: Two lectures by 
Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary, N. E. A.; one lecture 
by Dean W. F. Russell, Iowa State University; and two 
lectures by Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of Boston. Besides 
these the Grade Section will have addresses by Dean 
Gray and Miss Laura Lucas of the University of Chi- 
eago, Superintendent C. W. Washburne of Winnetka, 
and Professor Tryon of the University of Chicago. The 
High School Section will have addresses by Dr. Stern- 
heim, Dean Russell, Professor Tryon, and Professor 
George D. Wham of the Southern Normal University. 

East Central Division of the I. S. T. A., University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Friday and Saturday, October 13 and 
14, 1922. Some of the speakers will be Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, Dr. Montgomery, Dean Chadsey, Dr. H. A. Hol- 
lister and H. A. Bone. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 13 and 14, 1922. Friday 
fosenoon Addresses by President T. H. Finley, Sulli- 

van; George R. Grose, DePauw University; and 
Hon. i. a Tigert, Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Friday evening: Address by Hamilton Holt, 
New York; Musie Recital by Professor Koch of Charles- 


ton. Saturday forenoon: Addresses by Gudrun Thorne 
Thomson, Chicago; and Arthur Henry Harrop, Albion, 
Michigan. Friday afternoon will be devoted to Section 
Meetings, of which there are four,—Primary, Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades, Rural Schools and High 
Schools. W.S. Booth and John Calvin Hanna of Spring- 
field and the speakers named above will address the see- 
tion meetings. 

Northwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., Rockford, 
Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 27, 1922. 
Thursday evening, 6:30. Dinner open to all members; 
after dinner an address by Thomas Lloyd Jones, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Friday forenoon—Address, ‘‘The 
Menace of the Half-man,” Judge Harry Olson, Chicago ; 
Business Meeting; Friday afternoon—Addresses by 
President Hyer, Whitewater Normal School, and Dr. 
Emanuel Sternheim, Boston. The Rockford High School 
and the Rockford Preachers’ Quartet will furnish music. 

The Black Hawk Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Augustana College, Rock Island, Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 2 and 3, 1922. Thursday six 
o’elock dinner at the Y. W. C. A. for rural school di- 
rectors and all who wish to attend; after dinner, an 
address by Professor H. G. Paul, U. of I., at Augustana 
College. Friday forenoon: address, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Edueation,’’ Dr. George R. Grose, DePauw University ; 
address, Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Brooklyn, New York; 
Friday afternoon, business session, and address by 
Bishop A. Quayle, on ‘‘The Mind of Shakespeare.’’ Sev- 
eral good musical numbers are being prepared. 

Northeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Aurora, Friday, 
November 3, 1922. Speakers: J. O. Engleman, Presi- 
dent, I. S. T. A.; Wm. B. Owen, President, N. E. A.: 
Dean C. M. Thompson, College of Commerce, U. of L.; 
A. M. Shelton, Director Dept. of Registration and Edu- 
eation, Springfield; Dr. E. A. Ross, University of Wis- 
eonsin; Prof. H. L. Miller, University of Wisconsin. 
Musie by Aurora High School and artists of that city. 

Chicago Division of the I. 8. T. A., Chicago, Satur- 
day, November 18, 1922. Speakers: Superintendent 
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Peter A. Mortenson, Chicago, and. Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

Joint Meeting of State School Board Association and 
City Superintendents’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 27, 1922. 

Central Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers, Annual Meeting, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, December 1 and 2, 1922. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


Again we call attention to the dates, places and pro- 
grams of the association meetings to be held this fall 
and winter. Probably you have enrolled in some Divi- 
sion by this time; but, if you have not, go to your meet- 
ing anyway and enroll there. Your organization is 
working for you and the cause of education; please do 
all you can for it. The Association needs you and you 
need the Association. 


The Annual State Association will be held in Spring- 
field on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 
28 and 29. This year we have for the chairman of our 
executive committee the president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He is busy planning the Springfield 
meeting, and will have some announcements to make in 
our November number. There will probably be some ex- 
cellent addresses and good music; but let us remember 
that the important feature of the Springfield State Meet- 
ing is the business to be transacted by the Representative 
Assembly. The general topic this year will be, ‘‘ An IIli- 
nois State Program of Eduecation.’’ The Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission will probably have a tentative re- 
port ready for our consideration by the time of our 
meeting, although, of course, its final report is to be 
made to the General Assembly. Next year is legislative 
year, and the meetings in the years preceding legisla- 
tive years are always important. Therefore, there must 
be sufficient business sessions this year and they must not 
be slighted. Every Division should appoint delegates 
who will be sure to come to Springfield, represent them 
ably, stay through the sessions and attend to business. 
The business of our association has beeome a serious and 
important matter. 


The complete program of the Southeastern Division 
Meeting comes just as we go to press. This division is 
only a year old and its territory contains fewer teachers 
than the territory of any other division; but the execu- 
tive committee, headed by M. C. Beanblossom of Law- 
renceville has prepared one of the best programs ever 
offered any educational meeting in the state. There will 
be three general sessions and two sessions each of the 
high school section and the grade teachers section. Presi- 
dent H. W. Shryock of the S. I. N. U. will deliver two 
addresses; Dr. Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago, 
two addresses; U. S. Commissioner John J. Tigert, one 
address; Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn, New York, 
two addresses; E. A. Richardson, an entertainer from 
Evansville, Idniana, will appear three times; and Miss 
Fannie Buchanan, Camden, New Jersey, will give four 
talks on ‘‘Musieal Appreciation.’’ Besides this, there 
is the president’s address by County Superintendent 
Grant Balding of Edwards County, eleven addresses by 
the best local talent at the section meetings, and a debate 
upon the subject, ‘‘ Resolved that Corporal Punishment 
should be abolished,’’ participated in by four debaters. 
Several musical numbers by the various schools are 
listed, a band concert on the court house lawn and a 
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foot-ball game on the high. school athletic field are an- 
nounced. The teachers of southeastern Illinois will cer- 
tainly have two busy, enjoyable, and profitable days at 
Lawrenceville on October 12 and 13. 


The spotlight will be turned on education during the 
week of December 3-9, which has been set aside by the 
Joint Committee of the National Education Association 
and the American Legion as American Education Week. 
The President, governors and mayors will issue proc- 
lamations calling for the observance of the week and 
urging that special attention be then given education. The 
Legion will issue a program suggesting a general theme 
for each day of the week beginning with Sunday, De- 
ecember 3. These themes will be discussed in the news- 
papers and in churches and all sorts of clubs and or- 
ganizations. All our members should take advantage of 
this plan and program to get the cause of education be- 
fore the public. Let us do our utmost to get everybody 
to understand just what the schools do for individuals 
and for the State and the Nation. And at the same time 
let us all keep our ears and minds open for helpful sug- 
gestions coming from people outside our profession. 


Just after the election of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1919, the I. S. T. A. adopted reso- 
lutions making certain recommendations to the Con- 
vention, and many of our leading teachers have 
taken a deep and continued interest in its proceedings. 
The results of its work are now before the people for 
their ratification or rejection. Therefore, this issue of 
the Illinois Teacher, which may be called the ‘‘ New Con- 
stitution Number,’’ publishes the sections concerning 
which we made recommendations. They should certainly 
be of interest to all teachers. 

The Elgin affair, as it has come to be called, has 
aroused sufficient interest to be commented on in sev- 
eral school journals. But these comments contain sev- 
eral question marks. It is generally conceded that a 
deplorable state of affairs exists in Elgin, or did exist 
there last spring. The superintendent of schools re- 
signed. Several teachers of long service in Elgin were 
dropped from the service, and one of these dismissed 
teachers took her own life. The school and the city 
were disturbed by factional strife. But it seems that no 
real reason for all this has been determined and made 
public. At least no real reasons were given for dropping 
the teachers. About all we know is that it was a question 
of the relative rights, authority, powers, and duties of 
the board of education, the superintendent and the 
teachers. But this is a question of importance just now 
in the field of education; and, since Elgin has per- 
formed an experiment accompanied by marked phenom- 
ena, it might be helpful to education if the details were 
clear. An experiment is not instructive unless we know 
the procedure, the results, and the conclusion. One 
vood citizen of Elgin has suggested that a complete 
‘survey’ of the whole affair ought to be made by some 
disinterested and expert agency. At its Boston mect- 
ing, the N. E. A. resolved to make an investigation and 
report, and we hope that the investigation by its com- 
mittee will be thorough and its report full and com- ° 
plete. If they are, they will help prevent such affairs 
in the future. 


The Chicago affair is also occupying much space in 
the newspapers and educational journals. But it differs 
from the Elgin affair in many respects. The superin- 
tendent is not involved. The local papers are giving it 
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much publicity, and are evidently trying to get the peo- 
ple to understand the real situation. The grand jury 
is making an investigation and has returned several in- 
dictments. No teachers have been dismissed for insist- 
ing that the investigation be made. A few years ago 
several Chicago teachers were dismissed for reasons that 
were not clearly explained; but it seems now that the 
teachers have won the right-even to ask for an investiga- 


tion of school board affairs and to make an organized . 


effort to promote such investigation. Some far-reaching 
results are likely to come from the Chicago affair. Watch 
it. 


Members of our profession take pride in the fact that 
Superintendent Mortenson is mentioned only in the high- 
est terms by all concerned in the Chicago affair. A 
typical expression is contained in an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Chicago Evening Post on September 21, 
which was as follows: 

‘Superintendent Mortenson seems to stand like a 
bulwark between the schools and the school board. It 
becomes more and more evident that the children of 
Chicago need such a bulwark. Decent people cannot 
help but tremble for the moral health of the city’s chil- 
dren when such poisonous muck of corruption and cheap 
polities is being aired in the courts. . . . .~ . 
Superintendent Mortenson has made a fine record. It 
couldn’t have been easy work, with so much of the man- 
agement of the finances in the hands of unscrupulous 
politicians. He has been the redeeming feature of the 
school situation, which, in its higher reaches, needs a 
good deal of redemption.’’ 


‘The United States Census Bureau reports that 
1,060,858 American children between the ages of 10 and 
15 years are engaged in ‘gainful occupations,’ that is, 
are working for wages. When it is remembered that 
this huge army of little folk are to become in a few 
years a large proportion of the adult population that will 
stamp its character on the Nation as a whole, it will be 
possible to realize somewhat the tremendous importance 
of the proper discussion and settlement of the child la- 
bor problem.” 

The two sentences above are quoted from the Chris- 
tian Seience Monitor, Boston. We can not refrain from 
again pointing out the inconsistency in an industrial 
system that works a million children under fifteen years 
of age at the same time when we have the problem of 
unemployed adults. Down at Boston this summer we 
heard an interesting discussion between two school men, 
one from Ohio and one from North Carolina. The Ohio 
man spoke in rather uncomplimentary terms of the mill 
operatives of the Carolinas, who were so eager for gains 
that they went into the courts to get the child labor law 
declared unconstitutional so they could exploit child- 
hood for their own gain. Then the man from below the 
Mason and Dixon line retorted: ‘‘But much and prob- 
ably most of the capital invested in southern cotton 
mills comes from Cleveland, New York, Boston and 
other northern financial centers. Northern capitalists 
are the fellows that are exploiting southern childhood.’’ 
So, there you are! Take your choice,—but surely some- 
body is to blame. 





« Several editors and so-called statesmen of Massachu- 
setts are much alarmed by the N, E. A. resolution recom- 
mending and supporting the Towner-Sterling bill. Some 
of them have expressed criticisms of the teachers and of 
the bill several times since the Boston meeting. A typical 
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criticism appeared recently in the Boston Herald, a part 
of which said: 

‘‘If the backward States feel that they need assist- 
ance in advancing the cause of education, they will be 
generously aided by the friends of education in States 
like Massachusetts, which have always lead in educa- 
tional endeavor, but they must not expect the State of 
Massachusetts or any other forward-looking State to sae- 
rifice her independence at the behest of socialistic the- 
orists.’’ 

We shall not stop to discuss whether or not the teach- 
ers are socialistic theorists; but let us consider for a 
minute the ‘‘independence’’ of Massachusetts, which she 
is so afraid of sacrificing. Sixty years ago several south- 
ern states declared their ‘‘independence.’’ But the voice 
of Massachusetts speaking through Daniel Webster and 
the power of the state acting through thousands of sol- 
diers refused to permit any such independence. Now the 
South needs some help and encouragement in education, 
but the spokesmen for Massachusetts say what amounts 
to this: ‘‘No, you must come with your hat off and 
your hand out begging for what you need. We may 
give it to you, but we do not want a Federal law gov- 
erning the case and interfering with our independence. ’’ 
Five years ago, there was an alarm sounded that German 
submarines were hovering and diving around near Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts was not so independent then as to 
renounce any assistance from or defense by the boys 
from the South and West in the army and navy. She 
was not boasting of her independence then. And only 
last month a protective tariff law was enacted, several 
schedules of which were planned by Massachusetts sen- 
ators and representatives to benefit their own state by 
adding millions of dollars to the income of manufactur- 
ers of that state at the expense of consumers in the South 
and West. For instance, under that law, Massachusetts 
will collect toll from all of us on clothing and shoes; 
but her astute senator, Henry Cabot Lodge, succeeded 
in getting hides put on the free list for the benefit of his 
friends the shoe manufacturers, who want to import raw 
hides from South America and elsewhere without pay- 
ing any tariff tax to help support the government. Is 
Massachusetts demonstrating her independence in ask 
ing for and receiving all these advantages and special 
privileges? Come on, Old Bay State, and stay in the 
Union! Do not be so free in declaring your independ- 
ence. For your own inspiration quote more frequently 
the words of the greatest senator you.ever had, who said 
in 1830: ‘‘Liberty and Union, one and inseparable, now 
and forever,’’ and in 1837: ‘‘One Country, one Consti 
tution, one Destiny.” 


It is a wonderful thing even to expose a child to a 
library of good books adapted to his age and needs. To 
develop a reading habit in a child is to render him a 
service of inestimable value. And to cultivate in a 
child a real desire for reading good literature almost 
insures his good character and happiness and does much 
to increase his efficiency in whatever he undertakes. 

But there are still many children, particularly in the 
country and villages, who have very few books to read, 
what they do have are not carefully chosen, and they 
receive little encouragement to read. 

The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle is rendering a 
real service to the children, but it could do much more 
if it had the earnest and active cooperation of all teach- 
ers and superintendents. It has a list of several hun- 
dred books, carefully chosen and classified aeeording to 
age and purpose; it furnishes these books cheaper than 
they can be bought elsewhere; and it has a system of 
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awards to help get the children started to reading. 

If you want the best kind of assistance in educating, 
training and governing your pupils, read the announce- 
ment by the reading circle manager elsewhere in this is- 
sue, send to him for a pamphlet giving full particulars, 
order all the books you can get your board to purchase, 
—and then take care of the books and use them. 


School costs are still rising. Illinois will probably 
spend more for education this year than ever before. It 
is up to the teachers to make this cost yield dividends. 
The people have faith in the schools and have put up 
their money to prove it. Will the investment of their 
money pay? The kind of service you give will be part 
of the answer. 


THE PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION 


Just after the Constitutional Convention had been 
provided for in 1919, the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation adopted a number of resolutions making recom- 
mendations as to what the new constitution should con- 
tain. The Convention has now finished its work and 
has submitted the result to the people for ratification or 
rejection at an election to be held on December 12 of 
this year. 

Since our organization made certain recommendations 
to the Convention and has taken quite an active interest 
in its work, its members surely want to know the re- 
sults. In order ’to vote intelligently, it will be neces- 
sary to know just what the proposed constitution con- 
tains; and, of course, this implies a comparison of the 
new with the old in order to make a choice. Therefore, 
we are publishing below, first a complete copy of the 
two articles of the new constitution in which we are 
most deeply interested, and a few related sections in 
full; and second an outline of certain new or amended 
provisions, with citations to the sections to be compared. 
The latter is for the general information of teachers and 
for use in teachers’ meetings and civies classes. However, 
these do not cover all the changes made or new provi- 
sions ineluded in the proposed constitution. 

Please bear in mind that this article is the work of 
a teacher and not of an expert constitutional lawyer. 
However, it is the study made of the proposed consti- 
tution by laymen that will decide its fate. This article 
is written for the information of teachers and not to 
win votes either for or against ratification. 

Arrangements are being made by the Committee on 
Submission of the Constitutional Convention for print- 
ing and distributing a large number of copies of the 
proposed constitution. Mr. Joseph C. Mason, Room 
938, No. 29, S. LaSalle St., Chicago, informs me that he 
has been chosen to direct a campaign to inform the peo- 
ple of the contents of the proposed constitution. It is 
evident that the people back of him want the proposed 
constitution adopted. Get a copy of the proposed con- 
stitution from one or both these sources to help you 
make the study outlined below. 

The letter O. C. and P. C. in the article below stand 
for old constitution and proposed constitution respect- 
ively. 

Article X of the proposed constitution is the article 
on education, and is as follows: 

Section 208. The general assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools whereby 
all children of this state may receive a good common 
school education. 

Section 209. The general assembly shall make ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance and development 
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of the University of Illinois and the system of state 
Normal schools. 

Section 210. Property received for public educa- 
tion and the proceeds of such property shall not be 
diverted to another purpose except that by consent of 
the school officers holding legal title special assessments 
may be levied on school property. 


Section 211. No school officer shall be financially 


‘interested in any contract concerning any school with 


which he is connected or in any book, apparatus or 
furniture used in such school. 

Notice that See. 208, Art. X of P. C. is identical 
with See. 1, Art. VIII of O. C. 

See. 209, Art. X of P. C. is entirely new. 

Compare See. 210, Art. X of P. C. with See. 2, Art. 
VIII of O. C. 

Compare See. 211, Art. X of P. C. with Sec. 4, Art. 
VIII of O. C. Notice that the word ‘‘teacher’’ has 
been omitted from the P. C. in accordance with our 
recommendation, 

See. 3, Art. VIII of O. C. has been revised and 
transferred to Sec. 159, Art. VII of P. C. It is quoted 
below under Revenue and Finance. Compare the new 
and old carefully; they were the subject of much de- 
bate. Which do you like better? 

Sec. 5, Art. VIII of O. C. has been slightly revised 
and transferred to Sec. 161, Art. VIII of P. C., where 
it reads as follows: 

‘*In each county there may be a county superintend- 
ent of schools whose qualifications, time and manner 
of election or appointment, term of office, powers, duties 
and compensation shall be prescribed by law.’’ 

Notice that the words ‘‘or appointment’’ have been 
added in the proposed constitution. 

Some other provisions of the proposed constitution 
of special interest to teachers are as follows: 

See. 3, Art. I of P. C. contains this provision: 

‘“‘The reading of selections from any version of 
the Old and New Testaments in the public schools with- 
out comment shall never be held to be in conflict with 
this constitution.”’ 

This is a new provision. The courts have decided 
that the old constitution does not permit Bible reading 
in school either with or without comment. 

Sections 136 to 138, Art. VI of P. C. provide that 
outside of Cook County all elections shall be held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of November 
which shall be a holiday. However, this provision may 
be changed after January 1, 1927, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members elected to each house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This provision would compel all school 
elections to be held on the same day as all other elec- 
tions, such as elections for governor, president, county 
officers, ete. Is this a good thing for the schools, or a 
disadvantage? 

See. 173, Art. VIIT of P. C. provides that the limit 
of the county tax shall be 75 cents on the $100 of 
assessed valuation, except by vote of the people of the 
county. This is the same as provided in the old con- 
stitution. But the proposed constitution makes the 
special provision that in counties made the unit for 
road and bridge purposes the people may vote an addi- 
tional rate of 75 cents on the $100. We asked that the 
limit be raised to permit the levy of a county school 
tax, but were refused. It seems that roads are given 
more attention just now than schools, at least as far 
as counties are concerned. 

Compare Sec. 8, Art. IX of O. C. with See. 173, Art. 
VIII of P. C. 
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Sec. 206 of Art. IX of P. C. is an entirely new sec- 
tion and reads as follows: 


Section 206. Any public officer or employee or his 
beneficiary may be given by law a vested interest in 
the accumulated portion of any death, disability or re- 
tirement fund to which he is required by law to con- 
tribute a part of his compensation; but such interest 
shall attach only to the fund accumulated and shall im- 
pose no obligation on the state to create or maintain 
such fund, 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association strongly 
recommended that this provision be changed to read as 
follows: 


‘‘Any public officer or employee, a part of whose 
compensation has been or shall be deferred or con- 
tributed to any death, disability or retirement fund as 
a whole or a part thereof, may have such vested inter- 
est in such fund as may be provided by law.’’ 

We wanted the Constitution to provide that the 
General Assembly might give a vested interest in pen- 
sion and retirement funds, but we did not want the 
Constitution to express an invitation to the General 
Assembly to refuse to create or maintain such funds. 
However, our request was refused and the State is 
cleared of all obligation to maintain the teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement fund in Sec. 206 as given above. 

Article VII of the proposed Constitution has to do 
with Revenue and Finance, and is as follows: 

Section 139. The power of taxation shall never be 
surrendered, suspended or contracted away. All taxes 
shall be levied and collected only under general law 
and for public purposes. Taxes levied for state pur- 
poses shall never be released, discharged or commuted. 
The specification herein of objects and subjects of taxa- 
tion shall not deprive the general assembly of the 
power to require other objects or subjects to be taxed 
in such manner as may be consistent with the principles 
of taxation fixed in this constitution. 

Section 140. Taxes may be imposed on privileges, 
franchises and occupations, uniform as to class. 

Section 141. The general assembly shall provide 
for the levying of taxes upon property by valuation 
so that every person or corporation shall pay a tax in 
proportion to the value of his or its property, such 
value to be ascertained by some person or persons to 
be elected or appointed in such manner as the general 
assembly shall direct and not otherwise. 

Section 142. In lieu of any tax on intangible prop- 
erty or any kind or class thereof, by valuation, the 
general assembly may provide a uniform and substan- 
tial tax on the income derived therefrom. The rate of 
tax shall be uniform on all incomes taxed under this 
section. 

Section 143. A general income tax may be imposed 
upon all net incomes. If such income tax is graduated 
and progressive the highest rate shall not exceed three 
times the lowest rate. 

Section 144. Taxes on income shall be levied and 
collected only by the state. The revenue raised under 
the general income tax shall be apportioned to the state 
and to the taxing bodies as the general assembly may 
prescribe. Of the revenue raised under any income tax 
imposed under section one hundred forty-two of this 
constitution there shall be used for state purposes the 
,same percentage as is used from the total revenue from 
taxes by valuation and the residue shall be returned 
to the respective counties from which it was collected 
to be distributed among the taxing bodies thereof as 
provided by general law. 
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Section 145. Exemptions and deductions may be 
allowed as follows and not otherwise: 

First, the following classes of property and the in- 
come therefrom may be relieved by general law from 
taxation; (1) public property; (2) household furni- 
ture used as such up to five hundred dollars in value; 
(3) parsonages owned and used as such; (4) property 
used exclusively for (a) agricultural and horticultural 
societies not organized for pecuniary profit, (b) incor- 
porated societies of war veterans, (c) cemeteries not 
held for private profit and (d) school, charitable or 
religious purposes. 

Second, if a general income tax is imposed as au- 
thorized in section one hundred forty-three of this con- 
stitution, the general assembly may provide for; (1) 
an exemption of all household furniture and imple- 
ments of agriculture or labor used as such without 
limit as to amount; (2) an exemption from income de- 
rived from personal service of not to exceed one thou- 
sand dollars to the head of a family plus two hundred 
dollars for each dependent child under the age of 
sixteen years, and not to exceed five hundred dollars 
to any other person; (3) such deductions as shall com- 
pensate for taxes paid on property from which the 
taxed income is derived or for income tax paid in lieu 
of a tax by valuation or for taxes paid under section 
one hundred forty of this constitution. 

Section 146. Areas devoted to forests or forest eul- 
ture may be classified for or exempted from taxation. 

Section 147. No contract, obligation or liability 
whatever of the Illinois Central Railroad Company to 
pay any money into the state treasury, nor any lien 
of the state upon, or right to tax property of, that 
company, in accordance with the provisions of the 
charter of that company, approved February tenth, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred fifty-one, shall 
ever be released, suspended, modified, altered, remitted, 
or in any manner diminished or impaired by legislative 
or other authority; and all moneys derived from that 
company after the payment of the state debt shall be 
appropriated and set apart for the payment of the 
ordinary expenses of the state government, and for no 
other purpose whatever. 

Section 148. The general assembly may vest the 
corporate authorities of cities, villages, incorporated 
towns and park districts, jointly or severally, with 
power to make local improvements by special assess- 
ment, by special taxation of contiguous property or 
otherwise. 

Section 149. No owner of real estate shall be di- 
vested of title for default in payment of general or 
special taxes or assessments except upon sale by the 
county treasurer or by forfeiture to the state and in 
either case only after judgment of a court of record 
entered after notice as provided by law. Not less than 
two years shall be allowed to redeem from such sale 
or forfeiture. The general assembly may provide that 
the holder of a tax title based on any tax sale here- 
after made may waive claim of title to the land sold 
and be subrogated to the lien for the tax or assessment 
for which the sale was made and proceed in equity to 
foreclose such lien with additional penalties as pro- 
vided by law. 

Section 150. The general assembly shall not im- 
pose taxes (except income taxes as authorized in this 
article) in municipal corporations for corporate pur- 
poses but may vest the corporate authorities thereof 
with authority to assess and collect taxes for all cor- 
porate purposes and shall require that all the taxable 
property within the limits of municipal corporations 
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shall be taxed for the payment of debts contracted 
under authority of law. Private property shall not 
be liable for such debts. Taxes imposed by municipal 
corporations shall be uniform as to persons and prop- 
erty. 

Section 151. All taxes levied for state purposes 
shall be paid into the state treasury. 

Section 152. No payment of money belonging to 
or for the use of the state shall be held to be made to 
any officer of the executive department until evidenced 
by the receipt of the state treasurer. 


Section. 153. Each general assembly shall make 
appropriations for the expenses of the government for 
a period of two years from the first day of July of the 
year in which it convenes. After such appropriations 
have been made the aggregate amount thereof shall not 
be increased except by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members elected to each house. All appropriations for 
any such two year period shall end with the period 
except that obligations incurred during the period 
may be paid within three months thereafter. 

Section 154. No money shall be drawn from the 
state treasury except under an appropriation made by 
law and on presentation of a warrant issued by the 
auditor of public accounts. 

Section 155. The state may contract debts (a) for 
meeting casual deficits in revenue up to one million 
dollars, (b) for defense in war, suppressing insurrec- 
tion or repelling invasion and (c) for the deep water- 
way as provided in this constitution. Money so bor- 
rowed shall be applied only to the purpose for which 
it is obtained or for the payment of the debts thus 
created. No other debt shall be contracted by the 
state unless the law authorizing it is approved by a 
majority of those voting for members of the house of 
representatives at a general election. The general as- 
sembly shall provide for the publication of any such 
law for at least three months before the election. Pro- 
vision shall be made when the debt is contracted for 
the annual payment of interest either by a tax to be 
levied for the purpose or by setting aside other reve- 
nues. Any law providing for such tax shall be sub- 
mitted in like manner with the law authorizing the debt 
and if approved shall be irrepealable. 

Section 156. No county, town or school district 
shall become indebted in the aggregate including its 
existing debt to an amount exceeding five per cent, and 
no municipal corporation to an amount exceeding six 
per cent, of the value of the taxable property therein 
as ascertained by the last assessment for state and 
county taxes previous to incurring the debt. The cor- 
porate body incurring any such debt before or at the 
time of doing so shall provide for the collection of a 
direct annual tax sufficient to pay the interest on the 
debt and to pay the principal thereof in substantially 
equal annual installments within twenty years. But 
provision may be made before or at the time of in- 
curring the debt for the payment of any part of it 
before maturity. This section shall not apply to or 
within the county of Cook. 

Section 157. Except as otherwise provided in this 
constitution the money or credit of the state shall never 
be used in aid of any public or private corporation, asso- 
ciation or person, 

Section 158. Claims against the state under agree- 
ments made without express authority of law shall be 
void except claims for expense incurred for defense in 
war, suppressing insurrection or repelling invasion. 

Section 159. Except in payment of temporary rent, 
of temporary hospital service, of purchase price or. (in 
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the event and only in the event that public institutions 
or agencies are not adequate or available) of not to 
exceed the cost of temporarily maintaining and sup- 
porting during their terms of commitment, neglected, 
defective, dependent or delinquent persons committed 
by courts of competent jurisdiction to institutions or 
agencies under public inspection, no public money shalt 
be paid or other public property be given or applied 
for any sectarian purpose or to any institution con- 
trolled by a church or sect. 

Some points deserving special attention in the Reve- 
nue Article are as follows: 

The general property tax is still preserved by Sec- 
tion 141, but some of the following sections provide that 
important modifications may be made in that form of 
taxation. 

Property may be classified into tangible and in- 
tangible property. The General Assembly may provide 
for an income tax on the income from intangible prop- 
erty in lieu of a tax on such property by valuation. See 
See. 142. 

In the first published form of the proposed consti- 
tution, this section consisted of the first sentence only 
and so remained until September 12, the day when the 
final changes were made and the constitution adopted 
on third reading. Then someone discovered it was 
ambiguous, since ‘‘therefrom’’ might be interpreted 
as referring to either ‘‘property’’ or to ‘‘ kind or class.’’ 
If the latter, it would make possible a classification of 
incomes for purposes of taxation with different rates 
for different classes. At least that was the argument 
of those offering an amendment. The majority of the 
delegates had such an antipathy for classification that 
they amended Sec. 142 by adding the second sentence. 

A general income tax may be imposed, which may 
be graduated and progressive; but the highest rate 
must not exeeed three times the lowest rate. This de- 
gree of differentiation was the subject of much debate. 
Some delegates favored allowing the highest rate to 
be six times the lowest, and a few favored ten times. 
See See. 143. 

Notice that the distribution of the proceeds of in- 
come taxes among the various taxing units is left 
largely to the General Assembly. See See, 144. 

Compare Sec. 3, Art. [IX of O. C. with See. 145, Art. 
VII of P. C. Notice particularly the exemptions al- 
lowed if a general income tax is imposed. 

Notice See. 146. Here another classification is al- 
lowed. But it is a classification for exemption rather 
than for taxation. It may be used for public benefit 
in encouraging forest culture. It may be used also 
for private benefit and public disadvantage. For in- 
stance, the owner of a large tract of land somewhere 
near a rapidly growing city might get the land ex- 
empted for fifty years for forest culture. At the end 
of that time the growth of the city toward the tract, 
or possibly around it, may increase its value tremen- 
dously, although it has been shut out of use except for 
forest and has paid no taxes. This would be making 
a present of several fortunes to the owner or his heirs. 

Sec. 149 makes an important change concerning tax 
titles. Compare it with See. 5, Art. [IX of O. C. 

The debt limitation of the State is raised from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. Compare Sec. 18, Art. IV of 
O. C. with See. 155, Art. VII of P. C. 

The debt limitations of divisions of the State are 
left practically the same, except municipal corporations 
are allowed an increase of one per cent. Compare Sec. 
12, Art. IX of O. C. with Sec. 156, Art. VII of P. C. 

See. 159 of P. C. has already been referred to above 
in discussing the article on education. 
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Since there are probably many teachers who would 
like to know of other features of the proposed consti- 
tution or would like to have an outline ef them for 
study by their civics classes, we shall call attention to 
a few of the more important. 

All reference to the boundaries of the state is omit- 
ted. 

See O. C, Art. I. 

The General Assembly may provide that women may 
be eligible to serve as jurors. 

See. 5, Art. I of P. C. 

In specifying the jurisdiction of grand juries, the 
word ‘‘criminal’’ is changed to ‘‘capital’’ in referring 
to offenses. 

Compare Sec. 8, Art. II, O. C., with See. 8, Art. I, 
P.C, 

Notice in the above comparison that some of the 
present functions of the grand jury are to be given to 
the attorney general and state’s attorney. 

Race equality under the laws is guaranteed. 

See. 19, Art. I, P. C. 

The republican form of government is perpetuated. 

See. 21, Art. IT, P. C. 

The state is to be apportioned into general assembly 
districts every twelve years instead of ten years. 

Compare Sec. 6, Art. IV, O. C. with Sec. 23, Art. 
III, P. C. 

There shall be 57 senatorial districts instead of 51, 
but Cook County shall be limited to 19 or one-third the 
total. 

There shall be 153 representative districts with one 
representative from each district. 

There will be no cumulative voting for representa- 
tive. The apportionment shall be based upon the vote 
for governor instead of the Federal Census. The mini- 
mum number for a senatorial district shall be three- 
fourths the ratio instead of four-fifths the ratio, but 
the minimum number for a representative district shall 
be four-fifths of the ratio. But counties having less 
than four-fifths of the ratio may be formed into repre- 
sentative districts of one or more counties. Representa- 
tive districts in counties having more than two districts 
shall contain at least the full ratio. (This seems to be 
a sort of limitation on Cook County in the House of 
Representatives). 

Compare See. 6 to 8, Art. ITT, O. C. with See. 23, 
Art. ITT, P. C. 

If the General Assembly fails to make the eppor- 
tionment, it is to be made by an ex.officio board con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, the Attorney General 
and the Auditor of Publie Accounts. 

See. 24, Art. IIT, P. C. 

After calling a special session of the General Assem- 
bly, the Governor may issue ‘‘one additional message 
stating new business to be acted upon.’’ 

Compare See. 8, Art. V, O. C. with See. 28, Art. 
Ill, P. C. 

Either house of the General Assembly may adjourn 
three days instead of two without the consent of the 
other house. 

Compare Sec. 10, Art. IV, O. C. with See. 31, Art. 
lif, P. C. 

Committees of the General Assembly may be con- 
,tinued until the next session convenes. 

See. 33, Art, III, P. C. 

Appropriation bills for state officers, now all put in 
the ‘‘omnibus bill,’’ must be separate. 

See. 37, Art. III, P. C. 
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Objects and purposes of appropriation bills must be 


stated in itemized statements. (Does this affect the 
appropriation to the state school fund?) 

Sec. 38, Art. 3, P. C. 

Legislative ‘‘conference committees’”’ are recognized 
and their powers limited to matters referred to them 
by the two houses. Their reports must be printed and 
on the desks of legislators three days before considera- 
tion or passage. 

See. 39, Art. IIT, P. C. 

Reading bills ‘‘by title’’ only allowed. 

Compare See, 13, Art. IV, O. C., with See. 40, Art. 
III, P. C. 

Detailed facts concerning progress of bills must ap- 
pear in the journal. 

Sec. 41, Art. III, P. C. 

The Governor is given power to veto items of appro- 
priation bills. 

Compare See. 16, Art. V, O. C. with See. 42, Art. 
Ill, P. C. 

Except in emergency, appropriation acts go into 
effect on July 1 after passage, and all other acts 60 days 
after the adjournment of the session at which they were 
enacted. 

Compare See. 13, Art. IV, 0. C. with See. 43, Art. 
Ill, P. C. 

A reasonable classification of waters for protecting 
fish is allowed. 

Sec. 44, Art. III, P. C. 

The pay of members of the General Assembly can 
not be changed for any session before the second regu- 
lar session after the enactment of the law providing for 
the change. 

See, 52, Art. III, P. C. 

Laws to encourage forestry are allowed. 

See. 57, Art. III, P. C. 

The power of eminent domain is increased. 

See. 60, Art. III, P. C. 

Zoning in cities is allowed. 

See. 62, Art. III, P. C. 

Farm loans by the State are allowed. 

See. 63, Art. III, P. C. 

Cumulative voting by bank stockholders is allowed. 

Sec, 64, Art. IIT, P. C. 

The Governor shall be at least 35 years of age (now 
30 years) and a citizen of the state ten years (now five 
years). 

Compare See. 5, Art. V, O. C. with See. 66, Art. IV, 
P. C. 

The term of the State Treasurer shall be four years 
(now two years). 

Compare See, 2, Art. V, 0. C. with Sec. 67, Art. IV, 
P. C. 

‘‘Life and property’’ put under the protection of 
the Governor. 

Compare See. 14, Art. V, O. C. with See. 78, Art. 
iv. 2.& 

The State Treasurer shall make semi-annual state- 
ments of daily balances and amounts of interest paid 
on public funds. 

See. 82, Art. V, P. C. 

The State Auditor shall prescribe a uniform system 
of accounts for counties and shall supervise and audit 
county accounts. 

Sec. 85, Art. V, P. C. 

The state is to retain its present seven supreme court 
districts; but district No. 7, Cook and four other coun- 
ties, is to elect three supreme judges, making nine judges 
in the Supreme Court. 
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Compare See. 2 and 5, Art. VI, 0. C. with See. 88, 
Art. V, P. C. 

The term of a supreme judge is changed to ten 
years (now nine). 

Compare Sec. 6, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 89, Art. 
V, P. C. 

The Governor may designate an appellate judge to 
act as supreme judge in case of vacancy, if called on 
to do so by a quorum of supreme judges. 

See. 90, Art. V of P. C. 

‘**Prohibition”’ is placed in original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. 

Sec. 92, Art. V, P. C. 

The powers of the Supreme Court are increased over 
the pleading, practice and procedure of all courts. 

See. 93, Art. V, P. C. 

Clerks of Supreme and Appellate Courts are to be 
appointed by the courts, (now elected by the people). 

Compare See. 10, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 94 and 99, 
Art. V, P. C. 

The Appellate judges are appointed and removed 
by Supreme Court, and need not be circuit judges 
elected by the people nor have any specified qualifica- 
tions. Their terms shall be six years. 

Compare See. 11, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 95-97, 
Art. V, P. C. 

Circuit courts shall always be open for business, and 
may hold court elsewhere than in the county seats. 

Sec. 104, Art. V, P. C. 

Provisions for circuit courts of Cook County revised 
and amplified. 

Compare See. 23-28, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 105- 
112, Art. V, P. C. 

Assistant circuit judges may be appointed by chief 
circuit judges. 

See. 110, Art. V, P. C. 

In Cook County a referendum may be had on the 
proposition to have vacancies filled by appointment by 
Governor from nominees by Supreme Court, not over 
half of the nominees to be of one political party. 

Judges are to hold office during good behavior, or 
until recalled by a vote of disapproval by the people, 
who are allowed such a vote once in six years. 

See. 111, Art. V, P. C. 

Term of judges of county court changed from four 
to six years. 

Compare See. 18, Art. VI, O. C., with See. 113, Art. 
7, 2. 

Jurisdiction of county courts has been slightly 
changed. 

Compare Sec. 18, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 114, Art. 
¥, P.C. 

County courts are to be always open; they shall sit 
at the county seats,—but other places of sitting may 
be provided. 

See, 115, Art. V, P. C. 

Justices of the peace and constables may be elected 
in the towns or appointed by circuit judges and shall 
be paid salaries by the towns as fixed by the county 
boards. 

Compare See. 21, Art. VI, O. C. with See. 116,-117, 
Art. V, P. C. ° 

The offices of justice of the peace and constable 
may be abolished in any town by a vote of the people. 

See. 118, Art. V, P. C. 

State’s attorneys must be licensed to practice law 
in the state. 

See. 119, Art. V, P. C. 

Increased powers are given the Supreme Court in 
See. 122, Art. V, of the proposed constitution. Read 
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that section and see if you know what it means. If you 
do not, then ask some good lawyer, or two or three good 
lawyers. The writer has asked several lawyers, and 
finds a wide difference of opinion, 

The minimum age of circuit judges is raised from 
25 to 35 years, and of county judges is set at 30 years. 
Supreme, appellate and circuit judges must be licensed 
to practice law and must have practiced at least ten 
years in the state. County judges must be licensed and 
must have practiced five years before election. 

See. 124, Art. V, P. C. 

No judge of a court of record may engage in the 
practice of law. 

Sec. 128, Art. V, P. C. 

Vacancies caused by appointment of cireuit or 
county judges to appellate court may be filled by ap- 
pointment by Supreme Court until successor is elected 
and qualified. 

See. 131, Art. V, P. C. 

Idiots, insane people, and convicted criminals are 
disqualified from voting. 

See. 132, Art. VI, P. C. 

The organization, government and offices of the 
county may be changed by law and a vote of the people 
in the county. 

See. 166, Art. VIII, P. C. 

A county assessor is provided for to take the place 
of the town assessors. 

See. 170, Art. VIII, P. C. 

Any county of 50,000 inhabitants or more may have 
a county auditor. 

See. 170, Art. VIII, P. C. 

The circuit court of Cook County shall determine 
the number of deputies and assistants of the sheriff, 
treasurer, coroner, recorder of deeds, and clerk of the 
circuit court. 

See, 175, Art. VIII, P. C. 

Provision is made to make possible the consolida- 
tion of Cook County with Chicago. 

See. 176, Art. VIII, P. C. 

Home rule for Chicago is provided for. See par- 
ticularly sections 178 to 193 of article VIII of proposed 
constitution. 

Holders of constitutional offices must be able to 
read and write the English language. 

See. 195, Art. IX, P. C. 

Every public officer must make a semi-annual item- 
ized financial statement to some official designated by 
law, and every month must pay over to some officer 
designated by law all public moneys and interest 
thereon. 

See. 203, Art. LX, P. C. 

No statute of limitations shall begin in favor of a 
public officer until an audit of his accounts has been 
made as provided by law. 

Sec. 206, Art. IX, P. C. 

All laws and official writing and proceedings shall 
be in the English language. 

See. 207, Art. IX, P. C. 

No person, because of conscientious scruples against 
bearing arms, shall be exempted by the laws of this 
state from any military service declared by the gov- 
ernor to be noncombatant. 

Compare See. 6, Art. XII, O. C. with See. 212, Art. 
XI, P. C. 

The proposed constitution authorizes the issue of 
$10,000,000 in bonds for deep waterway in addition to 
the $20,000,000 already authorized. No other water- 


way expenditures can be made without a vote of the 
people. 
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See. 228, Art. XIII, P. C. 

With one exception, no waterway or canal can be 
sold or leased without a vote of the people. 

Sec. 229, Art. XIII, P. C. 

The General Assembly may authorize the lease of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal under certain restric- 
tions. 

See. 230, Art. XIII, P. C. 

Leases of canals, waterways, and water power shall 
be subject to revaluation every twenty years. 

Sec. 231, Art. XIII, P. C. 

The next constitutional convention shall consist of 
twice the number of members of the Senate, and 
elected in the same manner, plus seven members elected 
at large from Cook County. 

Compare Sec. 1, Art. XIV, O. C. with Sec. 232, Art. 
XIV, P. C. 

(The seven additional delegates are to be allowed 
Cook County because that county is to be restricted to 
one-third the senatorial districts). 

The General Assembly may propose as many as two 
amendments to the constitution instead of only one. (But 
why not three or four or five). 

Compare See. 2, Art. XIV, O. C. with See. 233, Art. 
XIV, P. C. 

The proposed constitution is to be submitted to a 
vote of the people on December 12 as a whole; that is, 
the voter must vote for or against adopting the entire 
proposed constitution with all its changes. The old 
constitution was submitted in nine parts; that is, the 
voter could vote for or against each of nine different 
proposals, each proposal being a part of the then pro- 
posed constitution. 

Compare See. 10 of Schedule of O. C. with See. 32 
of Schedule of P. C. 

R. C. Moore. 


AN EXPLANATION OF SCHOOL TAX RATES 


Teachers are still making inquiries about what tax 
rates can be levied by the board of education and by a 
vote of the people, and some teachers want to know what 
the increase has been in the last few years. 


Probably the shortest and best method of answering 


these questions is by a table showing the rates at differ- 
ent times and what each rate yields in a small imaginary 
district with a certain specified valuation. Such a table 
is published herewith. 

Changes were made in the law governing maximum 
school tax rates by the last two General Assemblies, in 
the years 1919 and 1921. The table below is really three 
tables, giving rates and results before the law of 1919, 
under the law of 1919, and under the law of 1921, which 
is still in effeet. 

After studying these rates you will be able to deter- 
mine about how much your district can raise, if you 


know the assessed valuation, and your county clerk or 


county superintendent of schools can tell you what that 
is. 

The table is based upon an imaginary district which 
contains property having a fair cash value of $300,000. 
For several years before 1919, the assessed value, which 


is the value upon which taxes are really estimated, was 


one-third the total fair cash value. Since 1919, the as- 
sessed value has been one-half the total value. There- 
fore, in our imaginary district the real base upon which 


the rate worked was $100,000 before 1919, but has been 
$150,000 since. Probably no two districts contain the 
same assessed valuation; but the law of maximum rates 


applies to all districts, except that there are no referen- 
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dum rates in the district composed of the city of Chi- 
cago. The rates apply to each district separately under 
the dual system,—that is, where an elementary district 
is contained in a township or community high school 
district. 

The table shows that the legal rates allow the board 
to increase the educational fund now 100 per cent over 
1918, and the total of both funds 37% per cent; they 
allow the people to vote 125 per cent more for the edu- 
cational fund, or 100 per cent more for the total of 
both funds. 

Here is the table showing the rates at different times, 
and the amounts they produce in a district with a sup- 
pene property valuation of $300,000. 





Maximum by 
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Suppose pe Property in| ' Board of Ed. || Referendum 
a& small schoo istric -urpose powen TAvailabie|| i; jlabi 
i. ch a F 1] vailable 
is worth $: ee | | Rate | Revenue | ® e | Seveene 
Before July 1, 1919,|\Education |1%4%| $1500. | 2% | ~ $2000. 
assessed value $100,000, | Building | 114‘ %o| $1500. || 1% | $1000. 
or one- third real value || Total | 89% | $3000. 3% | $3000. 
Under law of 1919,|Education [1% %| $2000. || 2%) $3000. 
assessed value $150,000, (Building | %%| #1000. || 3 %%| $1000. 
or one- half real value, Total | 2%| ~ $3000. . 33 % %o | $4000. 
Under law of 1921, Education  29%| $3000. || 3%| $4500. 
assessed value $150,000, Building pa % Te | ~ $1125. —I% | $1500. 
or one- half real value, Total [2% % $4125. ~~ 4%| $6000. 


The subject of tax rates is dilian a live one when 
the General Assembly meets. The facts in the above 
table may be extremely useful to teachers next year. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 

On July 1, 1922, the State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement Fund Law had been in effect seven years. 
Within that period, 6,602 teachers who were teaching at 
the time or before the law became effective qualified by 
election. Of that number, 1,171 have retired on full 
annuity, 115 under disability; and ninety have died, 
leaving 1,196 as the total number receiving annuities on 
July 1, 1922. 

The following statement shows the amount contrib- 
uted by teachers and by the State since the law went 
into effect, and also the amount paid in annuities. 





Year Amt. Pd. by Amt. Pd. by Paid out in 
Teac hers | State Annuities. 

rrr $176,883.32 $145,955.22 $ 8,528.08 
Se) er ee 177,127.13 144,339.52 129,120.77 
ok eer 170,127.14 148,978.34 224,395.18 
SED eteveunuees 150,669.04 151,907.95 289 650.29 
PEE Stecaeeseuns 189,942.75 323,390.36 342,045.78 
BEE weecceesese 202, 276.89 339,363.03 384,357.74 
oe ,069.52 327,370.80 424,528.33 
Totals .........$1,298,095.79 $1,581,305.22 $1, 802,626. 17 


The present condition of the fund is as follows: 


Investments on hand, July 1, 1922..............4. $ 617,156.94 
Balance cash on hand, July 1, 1922.............. 505,598.70 
Total fund ee ee eT 122,755.64 


Probably no money invested in publie education is 
expended more effectively in promoting a higher degree 
of efficiency in our public school system than'the amount 
contributed by the State for the support of the teachers’ 
pension fund. 

It is one of the purposes of the pension system to 
take from the sehools those who can no longer render the 
best service and leave vacancies to be filled by those who 
are more capable. Many boards of education find it to 
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the best interest of the schools to retain some teachers 
beyond the legal age for retirement, depending on the 
physical condition and fitness of the teacher. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, were as follows: 





Receipts Expenditures 

First quarter ....ccccccsccccscces $203,503.96 $104,878.13 
Second quarter ........ccecseeeees 28,592.28 110,828.36 
TONG GURTOE oc icccceccccsceccecs 12,560.63 110,448.00 
Fourth quarter ..........eeeeeeees d02,047.20 112,030.75 
8. 2 Serre re $606,904.07 $438,185.24 
Gain for the year, receipts less exp............++ $168,718.83 


The interest collected on loans for the year was..$ 28,733.48 


Taking into consideration the number who have re- 
tired and the income and expenses of the fund, the re- 
ceipts and expenditures correspond very closely with 
the estimates made in the reports and data furnished 
the General Assembly from time to time. 

R. O. CLArRipa. 





C. W. WHITTEN 
STATE MANAGER, 
Tlinois High School Athletic Association. 


THE ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


In these days, everyone seems to appreciate the im- 
portance of Physical Education as a department of 
instruction in schools of all types. The need for this 
kind of education was particularly impressed upon the 
minds of civie leaders during the war. The function 
and importance of interscholastic athletics in high 
schools is not so widely understood. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss the function of competi- 
tive athletics in schools. Suffice it to say that inter- 
school contests vitalize and stimulate every type of 
physical training that the schools may be carrying on. 
Furthermore, it contributes more than probably any 
other agency to the development of a wholesome school 
life so far as student relationships are concerned. 

The fact is that competitive athletics stimulates 
school life to such an extent that it brings forward 
certain outstanding evils. The will to win becomes 
overemphasized. All sorts of evil practices which are 
familiar to school people find their way into school 
life. The problem of the school administrator is to 
promote interscholastic athletics in such a way as to 
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get all the benefits, and as far as possible to avoid all 
the evils. Experience has showed that this cannot be 
done without organizing the schools into athletic 
leagues and associations. The most highly developed 
of these associations, certainly in the Middle-West, is 
the Illinois High School Athletic Association, and since 
the association has reached a climax in its development 
and is starting on some new policies, I should like to 
direct the attention of superintendents, principals and 
teachers for a little time to the new plans that are 
now under way. 

A dozen years ago, the association had only forty 
or fifty members, its membership being made up en- 
tirely of individual high schools. It had almost no 
power at all. Its rules were recognized as represent- 
ing the best type of sportsmanship then current, but 
there was no way to enforce the rules. There has been 
a constant growth until at the present time, the asso- 
ciation has 626 members. It has in its treasury in 
current funds over ten thousand dollars. It has pres- 
tige and authority wherever athletic questions are dis- 
cussed. Its rules are respected and enforced. 

The very growth and magnitude of the association’s 
business has brought with it certain outstanding prob- 
lems of administration. The business of the association 
has become so voluminous that a high school adminis- 
trator can no longer justly take enough time from his 
regular duties to attend to the work of the association. 
This is particularly true as regards that officer of 
the association who has charge of the state tourna- 
ments. It is also true of the secretary of the associa- 
tion so that the association has been face to face with 
a break-down due to its very success. Men all over the 
state have foreseen that a change must occur in its 
administration. The obvious way to handle this in- 
creased business is to put a paid officer at work to 
handle matters of organization, detail and correspond- 
ence. 

Other considerations tend to make the employment 
of a full-time worker necessary. Often, new principals 
and coaches come into the state with an inadequate 
understanding of the ideals and standards of the asso- 
ciation. Inadvertently, they make mistakes and cause 
trouble, which they would not do if they were under 
the guidance of a person whose sole duty was to look 
after the athletic interests of the high schools of the 
state. Sometimes, a certain institution or small group 
of institutions in the state allow their communities 
to develop a low type of athletics. Such conditions 
become exceedingly bad before they are brought to 
the attention of the state Board. Here again, a full- 
time worker is needed. In fact, such full-time service 
has become indispensable. 

Although this situation has been recognized for some 
time, the problem of financing such a project as that 
described above has for some time seemed almost in- 
surmountable. However, the Board of Control has 
been working over it constantly for some years and 
have been able to solve some of the financial problems 
connected with it really sooner than was expected. 
It was felt that the association must protect itself from 
unscrupulous legal attack by having constantly a fund 
of four or five thousand dollars. It,was further felt 
that adequate full-time service could not be had for 
less than five or six thousand dollars per annum. Last 
spring, the Board of Control found itself in a position 
that it could finance the association according to the 
standards which it had in mind; so with a surplus of 
over eleven thousand dollars in hand, it decided to 
proceed at once to the employment of a state manager. 
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Clearly, the personality and ability of a state man- 
ager in this connection is very important. The Board 
wished to secure a man of the highest educational 
standards, one who had had administrative responsi- 
bility in a high school. He must be a man of proven 
business ability, with tact and judgment in all sorts of 
human situations. He must be a person who believed 
in competitive athletics and the will to win so far as 
students are concerned, yet at the same time, whose 
standards of integrity in the conduct of competitive 
athletics is thoroughgoing. The Board was unusually 
fortunate in securing a man of these qualifications, Mr. 
C. W. Whitten who has been for some years principal 
of De Kalb Township High School. In recent years, 
he has been a member of the Board of Control of the 
Illinois High School Athletic Association, and last year 
was manager of the state tournaments, so he is by this 
experience familiar with the business demands made 
upon the association and knows what kind of problems 
eome to the Board of Control for solution. 

It is the plan that Mr. Whitten will take care of the 
work heretofore done by the state manager of tourna- 
ments. He will also assume charge of nearly all the 
business which ordinarily to date has been taken care 
of by the secretary of the association. With the ap- 
proval of the Board of Control, he has outlined a much 
wider field of usefulness, namely to develop in every 
way possible all the educational resources that come 











ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, 
Verne Hall Detweiler, Contributing Editor 





ONE HunpDRED PERCENT 

Does any reader of the Illinois Teacher know of a 
Parent-Teacher Association which has a membership 
of one hundred percent of the enrollment of the school 
of which it is a part? So far as we can find out, there 
is one, and only one such in our state. 

One year ago & new school was opened for use in 
Chieago Heights. The name of the school, in itself, 
radiates Americanism and patriotism of the very high- 
est type. This school, an infant in years but certainly 
not in maturity, is the Roosevelt school belonging to 
District No. 170 of Cook County, Floyd T. Goodier, 
superintendent. There are other schools in Chicago 
Heights and each one of them has a Parent-Teacher 
Association; and there is a Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations affiliated with the State Council because 
each individual association is thus affiliated. And these 
Associations are all alive and busy, too, but the baby 
scores highest. 

In the Roosevelt School there were, during the past 
year, four teachers and one hundred twenty-five pupils, 
and every family with children in the school joined the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The meetings during the 
year dealt with the following subjects 

The work of the Boy Scouts. 

The Relation of the Community to the Schools. 
Religious Training in Home and School. 
Visual Education. 

Parties for School Children. 

Under the inspiring leadership of the Association 
officers, the programs were always well prepared and 
the meetings well attended. Patrons of the school con- 
tributed funds during the year to such an extent that 
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out of interscholastic athletics. To this end, he will be 
available for advice to any school or community who 
needs his service. He will visit personally any section 
or institution in the state that may need his services. 
The Board of Control urges communities to take ad- 
vantage of the service that he may render. It is the 
opinion of the officers of the Association that the state 
manager can render a large service to interscholastic 
athletics by appearing for lectures and talks before 
civie bodies of all kinds such as Associations of Com- 
meree, Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs and Women’s 
Clubs and such like organizations. It is suggested that 
school executives secure invitations for the state man- 
ager to make such addresses. It would be proper for 
him to be invited to be present at the various athletic 
league meetings which have now become customary in 
various parts of the state. In case any section of a 
community does not understand the point of view of 
the association, the state manager may be called to 
appear and explain the standards and ideals of the 
state association. In fact, both the Board of Control 
and the state manager will appreciate suggestions from 
superintendents and high school principals as to other 
forms of service which the state manager may render. 
He is employed to serve the educational interests of 
the state in the particular field of education described 
above. 

L. W. Sarru, Secretary. 


they supplied the building with a flag and flagstaff, 
a piano, bookeases, seven pictures, flower baskets, win- 
dow curtains, and a giant stride, two slides and a 
number of indoor balls for the playground equipment. 
In no instance did the children furnish a paid program 
to help raise funds—and this is as it should be. 

Supt. Goodier is an enthusiast. He says: ‘‘The 
year’s work is a good illustration of what can be ac- 
complished by a Parent-Teacher Association that is 
willing to give time and thought to the work of the 
organization.’’ 

During the month of May, all of the Chieago 
Heights schools had their annual ‘‘Go to School Week,’’ 
with exhibits of the year’s work on display in all of 
the school rooms, and evening sessions of regular school 
work for the benefit of parents who were unable to 
visit school during the day. 

Whenever a parent appeared at the school, the 
child or children of that family received a tag which 
read, on one side, ‘‘4th Annual Go to School Week, 
May 8 to 12, 1922,’ and on the other side, ‘‘ My father 
or mother has visited school this week. Has yours?’’ 

Out of 2960 children in the schools, 1975 received 
badges. In seventeen rooms every single child re- 
ceived a badge. The most remarkable achievement was 
in the Garfield School in which there were 600 Italian 
children in the first six grades, and every child in that 
building received a badge. (Look to your laurels, you 
American fathers and mothers!) When it became evi- 
dent, as the week-end drew near, that there was a good 
prospect of a one hundred percent building, automo- 
biles were pressed into service to get some of the 
mothers to the school. At the evening session, all the 
streets near the buildings were full of cars, and promi- 
nent men of the community broke other engagements 
in order to be guests of the school. 

If such genuine interest in the schools and in the 
children continues in that community, we predict an 
unusually fine type of citizenship in the Chicago 
Heights of to-morrow. It must be a wide-awake com- 
munity for another reason, too. There are three women 
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Looking to Our Foundations 


Is the significant title of a virile and opportune book by 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which the author discusses frankly and fearlessly some of 
the fundamental and timely economic questions involved in 
the conduct and management of our public schools. Among 
these subjects are: 

“The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domination and 
Control of the Public Schools in Bureaucratic State Depart- 
ments.” . Noteworthy examples cited. 

“The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School Funds to other than 
Educational Purposes by Politically Dominated State and 
City Systems.” 

“The Salary Question. The Unjustifiable and Unconscionable 
Disparity Between the Salaries paid in City School Systems 
to the Few in General Control, and the Scale of Wages Paid 
to the Many Employed in Instruction.”” Examples cited for 
illustration. 

“A Scientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment of Relative 
Salaries from Elementary Teacher up to and Including the 
Superintendent, Submitted for the Guidance of Boards of 

_ Education in Fizing Salaries.” 

“School Teaching as a Profession. The Social, Professional, 

and Economic Status of the School Teacher.” 


“The School Book Question. An Effective Remedy Proposed 
for Correcting the Many Abuses in the Exploitation, Adop- 
tion, and Distribution of Schoolbooks.” 

















In press. Ready soon. 8vo. 384 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid. 






Order direct from the publishers, 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS, Geneva, Illinois 





upon the Board of Education in Chicago Heights. And 
their superintendent says they are thoroughly inter- 
ested in the work of the schools and bring constructive 
suggestions to the Board. Jeremy Bentham said that 
he didn’t like Boards—because they always made 
fences! But I am sure Supt. Goodier and some other 
superintendents in the good old state of Illinois, would 
say that their Boards make not fences, but gates. 


THE ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING OIRCLE 


Established December, 1888. Re-organized by the 
State Teachers’ Association December, 1894. 


D. F. Nicxois, Manager, Lincoln, Il. 
A Course of Reading for School and Home 

Every school should have access to a good working 
library—one which contains books for both reference 
and reading. It is highly important that the right kind 
of books be selected for these purposes. This is the 
unique service which the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle gives to the schools of 
our State. Each year more than two hundred of the 
latest and best books for juvenile reading are sub- 
mitted by the publishing, houses for consideration and 
out of this group thirty are chosen by the Board for 
the Cirele. It is a long drawn out process, beginning 
in September and ending in March, which means that 
both time and care are taken in securing a high grade 
course of reading. In this way a safe list of books is 


offered from which teachers and school boards may 
make selections in building up their school libraries. 
Another advantage is the classification of these books 
aecording to the school grades, which provides reading 
material for the entire school. 
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As an incentive to children to read books that are 
worth while, a diploma is awarded when four books 
are read to the satisfaction of the teacher. When four 
more books are completed a gold seal is issued and this 
is repeated until four seals are earned. Thus the 
diploma with four seals represents the completion of 
the course of reading. By this time the reading habit 
is fairly well started and the interest aroused in the 
companionship of good books will carry on. 

Lastly, it is economical for schools to purchase the 
Circle books. For example, the publishers’ list price 
of the 1922-1923 set of thirty books is $38.43; the 
Reading Circle price, books delivered to any point in 
Illinois by prepaid parcel post, is $26.50, a saving of 
$11.93. The hold-over list includes more than four hun- 
dred titles from which additional selections may be 
made at correspondingly low prices. These books re- 
tained on the list from past years have continued to 
grow in popularity and usefulness and have reached a 
wide sale. A new prospectus containing full informa- 
tion will be mailed to any address upon application to 
the Manager. 


COURSE OF READING—1922-1923 
First AND SECOND GRADES 














Pub. Our 
No. Price Price 
1. Happy Hour Stories..... Silvester and Peter $ 60 $ .55 
a: i PN cenceccckkanesaeease Herford .52 50 
3. Cottontails in Toyland................ Smith .60 50 
4. Picture Tales from the Russian...... Carrick 1.25 80 
AS 8k Eee Blaisdell 1.00 .70 
6. Work-A-Day Doings on the Farm....... Serl .76 70 
$3.75 
THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
fk ere ere Van Osdel $1.50 $ .85 
8. Cireus Comes to Town............-. Mitchell 1.75 1.25 
SD. Tee CORE BB. ccc sccces Blaisdell and Ball 1.20 85 
10. Mother West Wind ‘‘How’’ Stories...Burgess 1.20 75 
1l. Peter and Polly in Spring.............. Lucia 36 35 
12. Picture Stories from Great Artists........... 
rere rr eer TT rr rere ry Cady and Dewey 1.00 .70 
$4.75 
FirtH GRADE 
en ey et Cobb $1.50 $ .85 
14. Beyond the Pasture Bars............2.Sharp 85 -75 
15. Book of Joyous Children............... Riley 1.75 95 
16. Flamingo Feather .................. Munroe’ .90 70 
$3.25 
SIxTH GRADE 
17. Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln.......... Tarbell $2.00 $1.25 
18. Connie Morgan in Alaska........... Hendryx 1.75 1.05 
19. From Tenderfoot to Golden Eaglet..Blanchard 1.75 1.20 
20. Pathbreakers from River to Ocean...Hebard 1.00 75 
$4.25 
SEVENTH GRADE 
21. Boy With U. S. Inventors....... Rolt-Wheeler $1.75 $ 95 
SR. Wesemdty Pests ....cccscccses Mandrey-Curtis 1.12 1.00 
23. Rilla of Ingleside............... Montgomery 2.00 1.20 
SE, GIORNO. occ isccccccccccces Remick 1.75 1.10 
25. Young Arctic Traders. ........ccece- Wallace 1.50 1.00 
$5.25 
EIGHTH GRADE 
= soe Feary Heydrick $1.00 $ .95 
Be.- GENE PN onc wicncewccccss Tomlinson 1.75 1.30 
28. Nancy of Paradise Cottage.......... Watkins 1.60 1.00 
29. Strange Adventures of a Pebble..Hawksworth 1.60 1.00 
30. When You Write a Letter.............. Clark 1.12 1.00 
$5.25 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price ................ $38.43 
Complete Set—Reading Circle Price 
PE cbs ind ndne der chacwtnectnacs $26.50 
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THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


The twenty-second meeting of this organization will 
be held at the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, December 1 and 2, 1922. 

The program is unusually strong in the prominence 
of its speakers and in the wide range of interest cov- 
ered. Professor Theodore Soares of the University of 
Chicago will speak on the Social Values in the School 
Curriculum. Dean M. E. Haggerty of the University 
of Minnesota will discuss the Place of Measurements 
in the Solution of Educational Problems in High School 
Science and Mathematics. Professor Otis W. Caldwell, 


Teaching. Teachers from the high school class room 
will discuss methods and program in their own work 
before various sections, and ample opportunity will 
be given for discussion. There is literally a feast of 
good things for every teacher of science and mathe- 
matics. 

This is the twentieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Association. Come to the meeting with a 
determination to make it a conspicuous milestone in 
the history of the organization. Help us lead in edu- 
cational progress as we have done in a conspicuous 
way during the past two decades. 

The railroads are offering special rates. Watch for 
the YEAR BOOK. Make your plans early to attend 
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Lincoln School, New York City, will deliver three ad- 
dresses. Professor John M. Coulter, University of 


the meeting. 


Chicago, has for his subject, Changing Ideals in Science 


ALFRED DAVIS, 
President. 
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RALPH W. PRINGLE: Adolescence and High- 
School Problems. With an Introduction 
by President Lotus D. Coffman of the 
University of Minnesota. 1922: Chicago. 
D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Pp. 
xiii, 386. 

J. K. StaBLeTON: Your Problems and Mine. 
1922: Bloomington, Illinois. Public 


— 


School Publishing Company. Cloth. Pp. 
274. 
Pringle’s Adolescence and High-School 


Problems, which is one of the new texts for 
the Teachers Reading Circle, discusses in a 
most sympathetic and rational way the 
psychology of adolescence as related to the 
social aspects of secondary education. 
Teachers who study it this year will find 
it an excellent framework on which to base 
a practical use of Stableton’s new case book, 
Your Problems and Mine. 

After reading Pringle’s scholarly discus- 
sions the teacher is prepared to make use 
of the vivid autobiographical recital of 
Superintendent Stableton’s experiences with 
young people. Where P-:ingle speaks in 
genggal terms, Stableton’s stories pulse with 
the vigor of actual individual cases. 

Professor Pringle writes from long study 
and experience in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. For more than twenty years he has 
been a high school principal and for nine 
years he has trained young men and women 
for high-school positions. Doctor Stableton 
was a successful superintendent for more 
than twenty years and was pre-eminently 
successful in the practical solution of the 
problems of adolescence. 

The plans of both books are akin in their 
simplicity and in the part of the field they 
eover. They differ in the manner of pre- 
sentation. Professor Pringle says of his 
book, ‘‘It attempts to deseribe the nature 
of boys and girls of high-school age;’’ 
Doctor Stableton tells just what John and 
Tillie did at certain crucial epochs of their 
lives and then tells what he did under the 
circumstances. Stableton’s book covers a 
broader field for, in many of the cases he 
describes, he follows the boys and girls 
through the grammar grades as well as in 
the high school. ; 

The two books are also alike in not at- 
tempting to deal with teaching problems as 
such. Both authors proceed on the assump- 
tion that, no matter how much educational 
theories and method and subject matter may 
change, ‘‘adolescence tomorrow will in all 
essentials be like the adolescence of today.’’ 


No one will disagree with that, I am sure. 
Therefore the experiences of these two 
schoolmen will be of value to all who care 
to profit by them. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


FANNIE WYCHE DUNN, FRANKLIN T. BAKER, 
and ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE: Everyday 
Classics—Primer, Pp. 108; First Reader, 
Pp. 144; Second Reader, Pp. 192. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska Peters- 
ham. 1922: The Macmillan Company, 
Prairie Avenue and 25th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The House of the Gloriosi will always 
hold these three books in high esteem and 
affection. By their aid my son Bill learned 
to read last summer. 

First off, the Macmillans sent the Primer. 
I looked at the illustrations by Maud and 
Miska Petersham and brought the book 
home. 

‘*There, Bill,’’ said I, ‘‘is a book writ- 
ten ‘specially for boys of your age.’’ 

Bill knew how to spell a great many 
words but it never occurred to him before 
that he could actually read stories. His 
grandfather had always been elected to the 
office of reader by a landslide vote that 
made Harding’s campaign look like a con- 
test. Bill took the book, however, and 
found to his surprise that he could read it 
as well as any of the rest of us. 

A few days later the First Reader ar- 
rived. Bill had now acquired confidence in 
his reading ability and he stepped into the 
book without demur. A week or so after- 
ward he asked me to tell him a story and 
I began to lament the fact that I couldn’t 
remember all the details of ‘‘Puss In 
Boots’’ as I supposed that was one of the 
stories he had not yet heard. To my sur- 
prise he said, : 

**T know that story. It’s in the First 
Reader. I'll read it to you.’’ 

Forthwith he opened the book to the table 
of contents, ran his finger down until he 
found the title and, almost perspiring in 
his mental exertion, followed the dotted line 
to the side until he came to the figures, 
**123.’’ Turning to page 123 he read me 
the account of the career of the Marquis 
of Carabas without a bobble. 

When the Second Reader arrived it was 
not long before Bill was laughing over the 
re-telling of that old Norse folk tale, ‘‘ Why 
the Sea Is Salt.’’ 

From the foregoing you will understand 
that I am deeply prejudiced in favor of 
these three books. Allowing for my parti- 
zan feeling, I am sure that after you ex- 
amine them yourselves you will agree with 
me that these three readers are far above 
the ordinary books that are offered to be- 
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WALLER’S HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 
Be ok right size.” “Fills the bill every- 





Price SOc 

ILLINOIS PIONEER DAYS “Fine for 
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ELBERT WALLER, Supt. of Schools 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS 
MODERN ARTS COURSE 

Published since 1894 and revised fre- 
quently, these books are by far the most 
popular series in the United States. They 
are noted for their attractiveness, their log- 
ical arrangement and their pedagogical cor- 
rectness. - Sample copies mailed postpaid at 
the following prices: 


| 
reduced prices. 


Books 1 to 4, each $ .15 
Books 5 to 8, each .20 
Teachers’ Manual 40 
PRACTICAL WEITING COURSE 

A modern course in business writing, 


adopted exclusively by two states and many 
individual counties and cities in other states. 
Books 1 to 7, each .05 
Book 8 10 
Practice paper and envelope, 5 cts. extra 
**CRAOCOLOR’’ CRAYONS 


No. 1A pressed crayon, 8 sticks to box $ .10 
No. 1, pressed crayon, 8 larger sticks 


to box -20 
No. 2, Wax crayon, 8 sticks to box .10 
No. 3, Wax crayon, 16 sticks to box -20 
No. 10, Wax crayon, 6 sticks to box -05 


‘Practical Drawi Ing Gompary 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago 


ginners. That statement takes into account 
the fact that readers as a class are being 
published in superb form nowadays. Take 
the illustrations first. I never saw the 
Petersham girls and don’t know whether 
they are as homely as mud _ fences or 
whether Abie the Agent would say they are 
‘*niftick.’’ One thing is certain, however. 
They draw and color the most cheeringly 
charming pictures I’ve seen in many a day. 

The vocabulary of The Primer was se- 
lected with especial regard to the wide oe 
eurence of its component words in geneeal 
reading matter. It has been carefully 
checked by reference to Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike’s The Teacher’s Word Book. In the 
stories only 286 different words have been 
used in all.. At the back of the book is a 
word list arranged by pages, the words be- 
ing marked according to the system in Dr. 
E. L. Thorndike’s word book. The 61 per 
cent from the 500 commonest words are 
marked la: those from the second 500 most 
commonly used words, Ib, those from the 
second, third, fourth and fifth thousand are 
murked 2, 3, 4,5. 87 per cent of the words 


ure from the 2000 most commonly used 
words in the language. 
The word list at the back of the First 


Reader contains all the words used in it, 
except those that have been used in the 
Primer. Out of a total of over 8200 words 
in the First Reader, a few less than 600 are 
new. Of the 870 different words used in 
the Primer and First Reader together, 409 
are from the 500 words occuring most fre- 
quently in reading matter in English. 

In all, a total of about 1500 different 
words are used in the three books. That 
does not include the untold volumes of un- 
spoken delight in the pictures by the Peters- 
hams. (Even the picture of the robber 
in the Second Reader gives one a delightful 
shudder). 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 


and school art materials at wholesale 
our new 1922-1923 catalogue, replete wit 
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“PRACTICAL” 


ET the word ‘‘Practical’’ remind you not only of Practical Drawing Books, but also of a complete line of quality school supplies 
ices. Here are a few suggestions from our extensive line. A 
useful information about things for the modern school. 
Write for your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. IT-9 at our nearest office. 


Prang ‘‘Crayonex’’ No. 3, Wax, 8 
sticks to box $ .10 

Prang ‘‘Craograph’’ No. 1, pressed 
crayon, 8 sticks to box -10 


Write for quantity prices 


WATER COLORS 
Prang No. 3A or Kroma No. 33, 4 
colors to box, with a No. 7 brush .40 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma No. 88, 8 
semi-moist half-pans, with a No. 
7 brush -50 
Write for quantity prices 


**PRACTICAL’’ SCHOOL PASTE 
Holds fast—like Uncle Remus ‘‘Tar Baby.’’ 
Half-pint cans, each + 35 
Pint Cans, each .60 
Quart Cans, each 1.00 
Gallon Cans, each 2.40 
Quantity discounts 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Boston Model ‘‘L’’ or ‘‘Chicago’’ each $1.0) 
Boston Model “*K’’ or ‘‘Chicago 
Giant’’ (sharpen any size pen- 
cils) each 1.50 


Lil. 





**PRACTICAL’’ DRAWING PENCILS 
Made of high-grade refined gra ~- 
Excellent for school use. Ko. 
(soft), per doz. $ .50 
No. 2 (medium), per doz. .50 
‘*PRACTICAL’’ DRAWING CARDS 


For use in primary grades. 


American No. 530, 


grade colored chalk, per box .35 
PAPERS 

‘*Practical’’ Poster Paper, 9”x12”, 
18 asstd. colors, per pkg. of 

50 shts. -20 
‘*Practical’’ Poster Paper, 9”x12”, 

solid colors, per pkg. of 50 shts. me t. 
‘*Practical’’ Construction Paper, 
9”x12”, 12 colors, asstd., per 

pkg. of 25 shts. .20 
White Drawing Paper, 6”x9”’, per 

pkg. 100 shts. 18 
White Drawing Paper, 9”x12”, per 

pkg. 100 shts. 36 


- * Box 


Dallas Texas. 
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YO HO, FOR CLEVELAND 

The next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be 
held in Cleveland, February 25 to March 1, 
inclusive. There is a large colony of former 
Lilinois school people in Clevel land headed 
by the bland eenceteniont R. G. Jones, 
formerly of Rockford. Consequently, Illi- 
nois teachers can be assured of a hospitable 
reception during the week of the meeting. 
The Hotel Cleveland will be headquarters 
during the week. Other excellent hotels 
are the Winton and the Statler. The meet- 
ings will be held in the wonderful new 
municipal auditorium. This will be one of 
the best educational meetings of 1923. It is 
a wise schoolman who makes his reservation 
early. I did. 

HUGH S. MAGILL, EX-SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, EX-SENATOR, EX-N. E,. A. 
FIELD SECRETARY, NOW SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SECRETARY. 

Hugh 8. Magill, the pride of Springfield 
and the N. E, A., has become General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School 
Association. 


PRICES SMPSHED 3: oe 


World's 






INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Dept. 10-62 


177M. State St. Chicace 





post card request will bring 
Incidentally, there are many 


Twenty 
Sets Nos. 1 and 2 
3 and 4 more in- 
Price per set -20 
COLORED CHALK 
12 sticks of high 


cards to set. 
simpler, Nos. 
volved. 


Quantity prices 
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We are glad to receive a report from 
George Cappeller to the effect that the new 
field secretary of the National Education 
Association will be Superintendent J. O. 
Engleman of Joliet. Together with D. P. 
Hollis and R. E. Hieronymus, Superin- 
tendent Engleman is one of the three big- 
gest schoolmen in Illinois. Without fur- 
ther ado, let us proceed with the perora- 
tion: 

Virginia proudly calls herself ‘‘the 
Mother of Presidents.’’ But then, gvery 
mother of a male child expects her boy Yo be 
president some day. On the other hand it 
is probable that few mothers venture to 
hope that their sons will ever rise to be 
field secretaries. To Illinois, then, comes 
the rare distinction of being the mother of 
the Field Secretaries of the N. E. A. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
DECEMBER 3-9 

The United States Bureau of Education, 
in —— with the American Legion 
and the National Education Association, has 
undertaken to promote the general observ- 
ance of an ‘‘ American Education Week,’’ 
December 3-9. The days are distinguished 
as follows: ‘‘For God and Country,’’ Sun- 
day, December 3rd; ‘‘ American Citizenship 
Day,’’ December 4th; ‘‘ Patriotism Day,’ 
December 5th; ‘‘School and Teacher Day,’’ 
December 6th; ‘‘Illiteracy Day,’’ Decem 
ber 7th; ‘‘Equality of Opportunity Day,’’ 
December 8th; ‘‘ Physical Education Day,’’ 
December 9th. 
METHOD FOR THE STUDY 

OF TEACHING 

Following the discussion that has been 
going on for some time among various edu- 
cational leaders on the possibility of using 
the ‘‘case method’’ in the study of teach- 
ing, two important developments are noted 
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for the current month. At his request, Dean 
W. P. Burris has been relieved from ad- 
ministrative duties in the College of Teach- 
ers of the University of Cincinnati in or- 
der that he may have more time for con- 
tinuing his research work in the develop- 
ment of the case method for the study of 
teaching. 

Professor G. M. Whipple of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has recently made public 
the results of his experiments in classes at 
the University of Michigan and during the 
past summer at Harvard University to 
demonstrate the successful use in the teach- 
ing of educational psychology the principles 
that have made the ‘‘case method’’ so suc- 
cessful in the teaching of law. He concludes 
that, though it is hardly feasible to build 
up a sufficiently systematic and thorough 
knowledge of psychology by the study of 
cases alone, it is both feasible and desirable 
to carry on a study of cases along with the 
study of the textbook in educational psy- 
chology. The results of his experiments with 
classes at Harvard University last summer 
far exceeded his expectations. The interest 
aroused was most gratifying. It is certain 
that educational psychology means more to 
those students than it would otherwise mean 
and that most of them have established a 
definite habit of thinking psychologically 
about educational problems, which is the 
main object of classroom instruction in edu- 
cational psychology. 
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LIBRARIAN CASTS OUT MOTE 
FROM EDUCATION’S EYE 

America does not yet know how to edu- 
cate was the declaration of Ernest D. 
Burton, director of the University libraries, 
made in an address at the convocation of 
the University of Chicago. 

By far the larger share of educators have 
become so engrossed in the particular ad- 
ministrative task in which they are en- 
gaged that they have lost sight of the ulti- 
mate purpose of the whole process, he said. 

‘*Many of us who are engaged in the 
work of teaching are a bit hazy and un- 
certain in our minds even as to the goal of 
the educative processes,’’ he declared, ‘‘nor 
have we yet arrived at any satisfactory 
solution of the question what education 
should be given to all the people and what 
should be reserved for special classes of the 
youth or those who are preparing for cer- 
tain occupations. 

**Tt is manifest that the policy of carry- 
ing all children as far as they will go on 
the way to college and a bachelor’s degree, 
letting those fall by the way who will, is 
grossly unjust to that large majority whose 
destination is not the eollege but the shop 
and household. 

‘*Forty years ago it was a common ob- 
servation that public schools were the safe- 
guard of the country and guaranteed its 
future welfare. Yet at the same time we 
were affirming that the schools could not 
teach religion and virtually we meant by 
that to exclude also any systematic attempt 
to teach morality or to develop moral char- 
ucter. 


ALFRED HARVEY DEAD 

On August 12, 1922, Alfred Harvey, vet- 
eran schoolman, passed away at his home 
in Kansas City, Missouri, where he had 
lived with his sons for the past few years. 
Mr. Harvey came into Illinois from New 
Hampshire when a young man and engaged 
in’ teaching. He was a contemporary of 
Col. Francis W. Parker and Charles I. 
Parker, late of the Bowen High School, 
Chicago. At one time he was superintend- 
ent of the schools of Paris, Illinois, but 
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| FREE — 
During October we will send, without charge or obligation, a copy of 
Ridgley’s “Five-year Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary School” 
to every teacher ordering any of the five books covering the work as outlined in 
the course. 

The first two books, “Home Geography” price 65c, and “Studies in World Geo- 
graphy,” price 60c, are texts, each with a full year’s work, for the first two years in 
which the pupil studies geography : n the grades. 

The other three books, “North America,” price 50c, “South America, Europe and 
Asia,” price 50c, and “Africa, Australia and Advanced World Geo raphy,” price 60c, are 
reference notebooks to accompany the regular advanced sameale text during the ‘last 
three years the pupil studies geography in the grades. 

Unnecessary duplication is everywhere iainased, 

Miss Stark's Geographic Regions of South America, for Normal School and 
College classes, price 50c. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Geographical Publishers, Normal, Ill. 














later came to Chicago where he was princi- 
pal of the Scanlan School for many years. 

Mr. Harvey was a scholarly, efficient 
leader and a loyal steadfast friend. All 
who knew him loved him for his upright- 
ness of character, his loyalty to his profes- 
sion, and his unceasing efforts in the cause 
of education. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J 236, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing Fall examina- 
tion dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 





Fresh Water Mussel. 
Write for Catalog of Useful Models 


JEWELL MODELS FOR BIOLOGY 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 











IVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME| 


416 PAGES—300. ILLUSTRATIONS 



























= seenneemeiee ILLUSTRATIONS 













By G. W. HUNTER, KNOX COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. 
H. G. WHITMAN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 













Each of these books is complete in itself and may be used independently 
of the other, but together they make a fine series for two years of science 






for boys and girls twelve to fifteen years of age. 


mew ore AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| Chicago 


| Ane 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















STATE COURSE OF STUDY 


Lato in SANITARY SHADES 
NATURE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


By Alice Jean Patterson 
and Lora Dexheimer 
Price 60c single copies, 
48c each if ten or more 
copies are ordered 
for class use. 

These lessons teach 
Gardening, 

Home Surroundings, 
Flowers—Trees—Lawn, 
Handwork, 
ve pong Mami The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
Chie ities cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
Sente+-Satatiten, is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 


our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
Lessons afe arranged by months for 
each year of the first six grades. and colors. 


Send all orders to LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Public School Publishing Co. SPICELAND, INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAU NDERED 






































